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American Folk-Lore Society : 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting, 80-82; Re- 
port of Council, 80; Treasurer’s Report, 
80, 81; officers elected for 1904, 81 ; hon- 
orary members elected, 82; papers pre- 
sented, 82; officers, 300; honorary, life, 
and annual members, 300; libraries and 
societies subscribing, 304; subscribers to 
publication fund, 305. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth : 

Ajao, 30; ant, 31, 107, 198, 240; ant- 
eater, 75; bear, 4, 7, 9, 66, 169, 181, 194, 
236; beaver, 122; bee, 61; beetle, 203; 
blackbird, 230; blue jay, 61; buffalo, 69, 
189, 195; bug, 233; buzzard, 62, 65, 77, 
226, 230; canary, 219; caribou, 3, 13; 
cat, 28, 29, 213; chicken, 111, 121; chip- 
munk, 61; civet, 122; cockroach, 29; 
colt, 265; cow, 28, 29, 31, 116, 129; 
coyote, 8, 61, 83, 154, 187, 219, 232; crane, 
64; cricket, 28; crow, 186, 225; deer, 28, 
69, 185, 207, 223, 225; dog, 3, 9, 11, 29, 
30, 39, 108, 109, 116, 210, 213, 236, 237; 
dove, 61; dragon-fly, 198; duck, 62, 64; 
eagle, 115, 226; elephant, 31; elk, 180, 
195; fish, 110, 115,122,123; fish-worms, 
118, 185, 186; field-mouse, 109, 131; flea, 
233; fly, 235, 240; fowl, 86, 148; fox, 6, 
30, 69, 77, 199; frog, 26, 37, 113, 232, 
234, 265; gnat, 28, 31; goat, 29; goose, 
5, 6, 67; gopher, 217; grasshopper, 41; 
guanaco, 73; guinea-hen, 77 ; halibut, 67 ; 
hare, 116, 223; hawk, 114, 236; hen, 
266; horse, 29, 46, 52, 109, 111, 116, 117, 
118, 200; hound, 116; humming-bird, 
186; killer-whale, 67; kingfisher, 61; 
lemming, 9; lizard, 26, 233; lion, 214; 
loon, 4, 62; louse, 114, 123; lumpfish, 
| 28; martin, 62; mole, 119, 147, 225; 
mocking-bird, 30; monkey, 28, 30; mos- 
quito, 30, 61, 65; mouse, 26, 117, 119; 
musk-ox, 9; muskrat, 180; narwhal, 4, 6; 
opossum, 30; oriole, 30; ostrich, 74; 
otter, 66; owl, 4, 195, 232; parrot, 28; 
partridge, 30; pig, 29, 108, 113, 121; 
pigeon, 31; plover, 180; pony, 195; 


porcupine, 69; porpoise, 67; quail, 220; 


rabbit, 8, 61, 63, 77, 213, 223, 225; rac- 
coon, 61, 231; rat, 29, 30, 37, 229; rat- 
tlesnake, 62, 231; raven, 48, 67; red-bird, 
69; reindeer, 8; robin, 40; salmon, 3; 
sapacuri, 75; saracura, 75; seal, 3; 
shark, 66; sheep, 200; snake, 64, 73,75, 
121, 147, 204, 226, 227, 232; snow-bird, 
195; “snow-tail,” 66; song-sparrow, 66; 
spider, 12, 198; squirrel, 9; stag, 30; 
stickleback, 67; swallow, 61, 115; swan, 
5; tadpole, 67; tiger, 29, 75; turtle, 69; 
turtle-dove, 118; vampire, 41; vermin, 
213; viper, 116; walrus, 3, 7; wasp, 29, 
75; waterfowl, 64; water-monster, 6, 
159; whale, 128; wolf, 9, 110; wol- 
verine, 61; woodpecker, 229; wood- 
worm, 66; worms, 97, 108, 110, 116, 124, 
132. 


Bibliographical Notes, 85-88, 212-216. 


See Recent Articles of a Comparative 
Nature, Record of American Folk-Lore, 
Record of Negro Folk-Lore, Record of 
Philippine Folk-Lore. 


Boas, Franz, The Folk-Lore of the Eskimo, 


1-13: Eskimo habitat and culture, 1 ; cre- 
ation legends, 2-6; absence of point of 
view of relation of thing created to human 
life distinguishes Eskimo from Indian 
myths, 5; animal stories, 6-8 ; animal tale 
really foreign to ancient Eskimo culture 
(borrowed from Indians ?), 8; hero-tales 
and tales of monsters, 8—10; historic facts 
in folk-lore,g; fabulous tribes, 10; tales 
of quarrels and war, 10; tales of shamans, 
10; sexual element not prominent, 12; 
conclusions, 13; hero-tales most charac 
teristic part of Eskimo folk-lore, 13. 


Boas, Franz, Some Traits of Primitive 


Culture, 243-254: General lack of differ- 
entiation of mental activities a trait of 
primitive culture, 243; vestiges of similar 
forms of thought in civilization, 243; 
breaches of social etiquette, 244; dissen- 
sion from accepted religious tenets, 245; 
emotion effect of new idea dictates oppo- 
sition, 245; food aversions, 245; styles of — 
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dress, 246; automatic activities, 246; 
marriage taboos, 247 ; conscious and un- 
conscious factors, 248; avoidances, 249; 
bad form, 249; association between 
groups of ideas apparently unrelated, 
250; ritual, 250; symbolism of decorative 
art, 250; relation between social organ- 
ization and religion, 251; historical mod- 
ification of associations, 252; no single 
line of origin and development of insti- 
tutions like totemism, religious systems, 
etc., 252; associations of primitive mind 
are heterogeneous and ours homoge- 
neous, 253; conservatism of primitive 
culture and changeability of many fea- 
tures of civilization, 253; emotional re- 
sistance of primitive man, 253; gradual 
substitution of intellectual for emotional 
associations marks change from primitive 
culture to civilization, 254. 
Books Reviewed, 85-88, 212 : 
Hoffmann-Krayer, E., Fragebogen 
ueber Volksmedizin in der Schweiz 
(A. F. C.), 85; Wurzbach, Dr. W., 
Die Werke Maistre Francois Villons 
(A. F. C.), 85; Andrews, J. B., Les fon- 
taines des génies (A. F. C.), 86; Krauss, 
Dr. F. S., Die Volkskunde in den 
Jahren 1897-1902 (J. Mooney), 87 ; Nu- 
B. Um Hohen Preis (James 
Mooney), 87; Culin, S., A Trooper’s 
Narrative (A. F. C.), 88; Culbertson, 
Anne V., At the Big House (C. L. E.), 212. 
Brown, Carleton, F., “The Long Hidden 
Friend,” by John George Hohman, with 
Introduction and Notes, 89-152: Intro- 
duction (historical and comparative), by 
Professor Brown, 89-100; preface, 102- 
104 ; testimonials, 105-107 ; “ means and 
arts,” list of remedies Nos, 1-187, 107- 
142; table of contents, 142-144 ; notes, by 
Professor Brown, 144-152. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Race-character 
and Local Color in Proverbs, 28-31: Ap- 
pearances are deceitful, night equalizes, 
is thy servant a dog? much cry, little 
wool, barking dogs do not bite, half a loaf 
is better than no bread, when the devil 
was sick, etc., 28; lay by something for 
a rainy day, the young birds twitter as 
the old birds sing, the first step counts, 
might is right, the race is not always to the 
swift, they also serve who only stand and 
wait, it never rains but it pours, there is 
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a tide in the affairs of men, etc., it’s an ill 
wind blows no one any good, to some 
fortune comes without asking, Rome 
was n’t built in a day, how could I help 
it? locking the stable after the horse is 
stolen, you must get up early to catch me, 
when the cat ’s away, the mice will play, 
29; it’s easy to kick a dead lion, there is 
something to be said on both sides, one 
hand helps the other, one cannot serve 
two masters, neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring, nothing new under the sun, 
there are more things in heaven and 
earth, etc., to throw a sprat to catch a 
mackerel, the fox said that the grapes 
were sour, a good excuse is never want- 
ing, learn by experience, men despise 
what they do not understand, shoemaker, 
stick to thy last, killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg, 30; enough is as good 
as a feast, to put the cart before the horse, 
penny-wise, pound-foolish, no rose but 
has its thorn, physician, heal thyself, a 
bird in the hand, etc., people in glass 
houses should n’t throw stones, cut your 
suit according to your cloth, to kick away 
the ladder by which one rose, 31. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Proverbs in the 


Making : Some Scientific Commonplaces, 
161-170, 268-278: Introductory, 161; 
absence of discipline — a gentle wit, 
161; agriculture, — changes of pronun- 
ciation, 162; child-play—crowds, 163; 
crowds — even among savages, 164 ; even 
the great man — for the animal, 165; for- 
tunately — ignorance, 166; ignorance — 
in woman, 167; it addeth —love of 
parents, 168; man — mother-love, 169; 
movement — no white child, 170; one 
can understand — play, 268; playing 
boys — science, 269; science — the ani- 
mals, 270; the aristocracy of intelligence 
—the crowd-state, 271; the curse of 
superstition — the happiness of individ- 
uals, 272; the hearth —the nursery, 273; 
the object of nature — there are things, 
274; the rebellion of delinquents — the 
savage, 275; the savage —this awe of 
nature, 276; this is the century — what 
education is, 277; what function is — 
zodculture, 278. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., In Memoriam: 


Frank Russell, 208, 209: Sketch of life 
and activities, 208 ; folk-lore publications, 
209. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F. See Record of 
American Folk-Lore, Record of Negro 
Folk-Lore, Record of Philippine Folk- 
Lore, Notes of Recent Articles, etc. 

Chamberlain, Isabel C. See Record of 
American Folk-Lore. 

Clavel, M., Items of Folk-Lore from Ba- 
hama Negroes, 36-38: Hags and hag- 
ging, 36; miscellaneous superstitions, 37 ; 
“ West Indians,” 38; Indians, 38. 


Dixon, Roland B., Some Shamans of Cal- 
0 ifornia, 23-27: Becoming a shaman 
among the Shasta, 23; “pains,” 23; 
among Achomawi and Hat Creek In- 
dians, 24; the “ Qaqu,” 25; among the 
northern Maidu, 26; different types of 
shamanism, 27. 
DuBois, Constance Goddard, The Story of 
' the Chaup: A Myth of the Dieguefios, 
217-242 : Elder sister and younger sister, 
217; twin boys born, 218; “they had no 
father,” 220; boys become hunters and 
doers of great deeds, mother opposes 
them, 221, etc.; story of the eagles, 225 ; 
continuation of story of Chaup, 229; 
younger and elder sister, 230; the mon- 
ster frog, 233; brothers return to their 
wives, 236; the death of the Chaups, 
237; the son of Chaup and his deeds, 
239; Chaup flies with his grandmother 
to the San Bernardino Mountains, where 
he is now, 242. 


‘ Eighth Memoir of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, 83, 189-196: 

Stellar element in religion of Pawnee, 
189-190; origin-myth, 190-192; light- 
ning-myth, 192; boy-heroes, 193-195; 
love-story, 195, 196. 


Farrand, Livingston, The Significance of 

, Mythology and Tradition, 14-22: Rela- 

tion of folk-lore to other branches of 

science, 14; essential uniformity of reac- 

tion under similar conditions of environ- 

ment, 15; dissemination, 16; lack of 

method, 18; collection, 19; value of my- 

thology and tradition for ethnology, gen- 

j eral and special, 19; totemism, 20; re- 

[ ligion, 20; psychology, 21 ; racial psycho- 

/ logy, 21; position of mythology, etc., in 
scheme of scientific knowledge, 22. 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American 

Folk-Lore Society, 80-82; meeting of 
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Council, 80; Annual Report of Council, 
80; Treasurer’s Report, 80, 81; memo- 
rial of Frank Russell, 81; nomination 
and election of officers, 81; election of 
honorary member, 82; papers read, 82; 
Presidential Address, 82; Committees of 
Council for 1904, 82. 


Hohman, John George. See Brown, Carle- 
ton F. 


Indian Tribes: Achomfwi, 24; Apache, 


64, 198; Arapaho, 62-64; Arawak, 72; 
Arikara, 286; Aymara, 290; Aztecs, 289; 
Bakairi, 295; Beavers, 180; Bellabella, 
287; Blackfoot, 4; Botocudo, 75, 204; 
Bribri, 289; Caingangs, 114; Calchaqui, 
73-74, 290; Carib, 72, 202; Cherokee, 
4, 197; Cheyenne, 4, 197; Chinook, 198 ; 
Comanche, 201 ; Cree, 61 ; Crow, 69, 200, 
287 ; Darien, 71; Eskimo, 1-13, 286; Flat- 
head, 169; Gran Chaco, 291; Guatd, 
295; Guayana, 74; Guaykuri, 74, 292; 
Haida, 6, 287 ; Hat Creek, 24; Heiltsuk, 
287; Hopi, 289; Huichol, 289; Hupa, 
35; Karok, 32; Karaya, 204; Kiowa, 
197; Klamath, 34, 199; Kobéua, 292; 
Kwantlen, 67; Laguna, 199; Lenguas, 
204; Long Island, 198; Maidu, 25; 
Maku, 292; Maskoi, 74; Matlaltzincan, 
199; Maya, 70, 202, 290; Mayo, 200; 
Mexican, 288 ; Micmac, 16 ; Mission, 185- 
188, 287; Mohegan-Pequot, 183, 1098, 
286; Navaho, 4, 198 ; Ojibwa, 61; Omaha, 
288; Opata, 201 ; Paiute, 34; Pautatuck, 
286; Pawnee, 64, 83, 189-196; Pecos, 
288; San Luisefio, 287 ; Saulteaux, 61; 
Scatacook, 64, 286; Shasta, 23, 34; Tak- 
shik, 292; Tapuya,74; Tehuelche, 293; 
Térraba, 202; Tcil’o@’uk, 67; Tlingit, 
64-67, 204, 287; Toba, 74; Tolowa, 32; 
Ts’ets’a’ut, 7; Tsimshian, 6, 28, 287; 
Tupi, 74; Virginian, 286; Wichita, 153- 
160; Yaqui, 200; Yurok, 32. 


fornia, 32-35: Information from Karok 
Indians, 32 ; from Yurok Indians, 32, 33; 
dance, 33; “prophets ” and their dreams, 
33; when dance took place, 34; territo- 
rial limits, 34; peculiarities of dance, 
35 


Local Meetings and other Notices, 298- 


300; Boston Branch, 298; Cambridge 
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Branch, 299; Cincinnati Branch, 299, 
300. 


Mooney, James, The Indian Navel Cord, 
197: Cherokee, Kiowa, Cheyenne ; chil- 
dren. 

Newell, William Wells, The Ignis Fatuus, 
its Character and Legendary Origin, 39- 
60 ; Jack-o’-my-lantern, a Maryland negro 
legend, 39-42; other negro lore of this 
sort, 41; universality of the ignis fatuus, 
42, 43; names of the ignis fatuus, 44-46; 
ghostly and goblin accompaniments, 46- 
49; comparative history of the legend, 
49-64; English versions, 49, 50; Gaelic, 
51; Welsh, 51; Norwegian, 52; German, 
52; Italian, 53, 54; Irish, 55; Gascon, 
55; Spanish, 56; medizval, 56-58; lit- 
erary forms, 57, 58; variations, 59; diffu- 
sion of folk-tales, 60; recency of forms 
in which Devil appears, 60. 

Newell, William Wells. See Eighth Me- 
moir, etc. 

Notes and Queries, 84, 85, 210, 211: Folk- 
lore at German universities, Folk-lore 
museums, resumption of an old cult, 
school-jargon, 84; “white peril,” 85; 
albino-robin, arrow-making, false-faces, 
legal folk-lore of children, 210; radium 
and mysticism, rhus-poisoning, spelling 
exercise, taboos of tale-telling, 211. 

Notes on Recent Articles of a Comparative 
Nature in Folk-Lore and Other Periodi- 
cals, 213-216: Art and magic, cat, con- 
juring vermin, “ Death of Cain,” dog, 
213; foods, funeral rites, gender, “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” higher and lower races, 
jargon of criminals, “ King’s Daughter,” 
“Lion and Man,” 214; nudity, number- 
lore, priests, proverbs, spirit-lore, to- 
temism, 215; “ Ungrateful Son,” wells, 
women, words used to domestic animals, 
216. 


Phenomena of nature, etc., in mythology 
and folk-lore: Cardinal points, 157, 219, 
230; clouds, 191; cold, 259; deluge, 62, 
64, 75, 180, 203, 256; dawn, 29; daylight, 


5; “Dipper,” 182; earth, 185; evening |. 


Star, 190 ; fire, 24, 36, 39-60, 77, 125-127; 
hail, 220; haze, 62; heat, 239; ice, 180; 
ignis fatuus, 39-64, 266; Indian summer, 
62; lightning, 66, 191, 192, 194, 211; 
meteor, 185 ; mist, 178 ; moon, 3, 63, 113, 


185, 190; morning star, 65, 190; night, 
185; Orion, 4; rain, 191, 201; rainbow, 
67; rock, 182; sea, 3; shadow, 67; sky, 
4, 5, 11; shooting-star, 211; smoke, 28; 
star, 4, 63, 65, 180, 182, 186, 190; storm, 
227; summer, 69; sun, 3, 61, 63, 69, 87, 
115, 190, 201; sunrise, 113; thunder, 158, 
191, 194; water, 25, 26, 217, 258; wind, 
192, 257; winter, 65. 


Plants, etc., in mythology and folk-lore : 


Acacia, 256; acorn, 33, 117, 186; apple, 
52; arbutus, 65; arsesment, 15; ash, 65; 
assafeetida, 126; aspen, 61; bay, 146; 
benne, 37; birch, 61, 117; bissibet, 119; 
cherry, 111, 115; clove, 120; corn, 65, 
114; Cumin, 126; fire-weed, 66; “ five- 
finger,” 110, 126; gingle, 118; guinea 
corm, 37; honeysuckle, 66; hound’s 
tongue, 109 ; lichen, 62; maple, 61 ; moss, 
120; mulberry, 115; oats, 118; orange, 
37; palm, 75; papaja, 29; pear, 52; 
pimpernel, 120; plantain, 112; pumpkin, 
118; raspberry, 146; rhus, 211; rose, 61, 
122; rue, 121; salmonberry, 67; straw- 
berry, 67; tree, 23, 29, 108, 219; ver- 
vain, 110; violet, 66; water-lily, 199; 
willow, 62; wood-bine, 66; wormwood, 
126. 


Record of American Folk-Lore, 61-76, 


198-204, 286-295; North America: Al- 
gonkian, 61-64, 198, 286; Athapascan, 
64, 198; Caddoan, 64, 286; Chinookan, 
198; Costa Rican, 289; Eskimoan, 286; 
Iroquoian, 65, 66; Keresan, 199; Kolos- 
chan, 66, 67; Lutuamian, 199 ; Mateatlzin- 
can, 199; Mission Indians, 287; North- 
west Pacific Coast, 287; Otomian, 199; 
Salishan, 67-69, 198; Siouan, 69, 200, 
287; Sonoran tribes, 200, 201; Tafioan, 
288; Tarascan, 201; Uto-Aztecan, 201, 
288, 289 ; Zapotecan, 201. Central Amer- 
ica : Mayan, 70, 202, 290; Chibchan, 202; 
Costa Rican, 289; Darien, 71. West 
Indies: Amulets, 202; Caribs, 72, 202. 
South America, Aymaran, 290; Calcha- 
quian, 73, 74, 290; Gran Chaco, 291; 
Guaycuruan, 74, 292 ; Jivaran, 292; Para- 
guay and Matto Grosso, 74; Paraguayan 
Chaco, 202-204; Patagonian, 293; Peru- 
vian, 293; Rio Negro and Uapés country, 
292; Tapuyan, 74,75. General: Ameri- 
canists, 76, 294; Asian-American, 294; 
basketry, 295; bibliographical, 75; “Com- 
parative Philology,” 204; houses, 75; 
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lip-mutilation, 204; suggestion and hyp- 
notism, 76. 

Record of Negro Folk-Lore, 77-79, 205; 
Africa and America, 77, 205, 296; Ala- 
bama folk-lore, 77; education, 77; fear 
of fire, 77; ghosts, 78; hallucinations, 
78; hypnotism and suggestion, 78; In- 
dian “medicine man” and negro “con- 
jure man,” 78; Jamaica folk-lore, 296; 
Maroons, 205; music, 205; name, 79; 
negro and Indian, 296; sacrifices, 79; 
tales, 297. 

Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 206, 207 : 
Education, general, Guam, missions, 
national church, 206; negritos, number- 
lore, tree-dwellers, 207. 

Riggs, Arthur Stanley, The Drama of the 
Filipinos, 279-285; classification, 279; 
prehistoric, 280; religious (1529-), 280, 
281; Moro-Moro (1750-1876), /oas, 281- 
283; “ Magdapio,” 282; “ Guerras Pira- 
ticas,” 283; theatres, 283; seditious 
plays, 284, 285; “Hindi Aco Patay,” 
oo “Kahapon, Ngayon, at Bukas,” 


Simms, S. C., Traditions of the Sarcee In- 
dians, 180-182: Origin myth, deluge 
legend, 180; bear children and origin of 
the stars of the “ dipper.” 


Tooker, William W., Algonquian Names 
of some Mountains and Hills, 171-179: 
Introductory, 171; general terms for 
mountain and hill, 172; Monadnock, 172, 
173; Katahdin, 174; Weequadnock, 
Weeputing, Massanutton, Shattany, 174; 
Manhattan, Massachusetts, Wachusett, 
Wachogue, Watchtung, 175 ; Kearsarge, 
Taconic, 176; Woonsocket, 176; Neu- 
takonkanut, 179 ; Suckatunkanuck, Che- 
munkanuck, 179. 


Wake, C. Staniland, Traits of an ancient 
Egyptian Folk-Tale, compared with those 
of Aboriginal American Tales, 255-264 ; 
Egyptian story of Two Brothers, 255; 
Bata and his sister-in-law, who tempts 
him, as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, 255, 
256; misadventures of Bata through the 
agency of his own wife, 256-260; hiding 
the soul, 257; restoration of soul, 258 ; 
comparison with Arapaho legends, 257- 
259; explanation of coincidences, 260- 
262; Celtic analogue of “ The Battle of 
the Birds,” 263; Eros and Psyche, myths 
of Sun and Dawn, 264. 

Wintemberg, W. J., French Canadian Folk- 
Tales, 265-267 ; Transformation into ani- 
mals, 265; the evil eye, 265, 266; “ Jack 


with his Lantern,” 266, 267. 
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